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This document comprises the third annual Wyoming 
Education Progress Report, which measures the state's progress toward 
achieving the six National Education Goals by the year 2000. Three 
years of data indicate that parents, educators, and students are 
responding to the national and local ?ducation goals, and that more 
Wyoming students are preparing for college work. However, the number 
of single-parent births is above the national average, the violent 
death rate among teenagers remains high, many students lack basic 
skills in reading and mathematics, and there is a lack of indicators 
for education, health, and family service systems. Each section of 
the document reports on Wyoming's progress toward meeting a specific 
National Education Goal and describes state objectives and actions. 
The state receives satisfactory ratings for the first five Goals. A 
list of Wyoming education goals and checklist of citizen actions are 
included. It is suggested that new goals, complementary to the 
national goals, be developed in the following areas: parental 
involvement, support of teachers and leaders, time and space 
allocation, technology, relevant course content, multiculturalism, 
business partnerships, comprehensive health programs, cooperation, 
and discipline and safety. (LMI) 
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Introduction . • 



This is the third annual Wyoming Education figures do most of the talking this year. We have 
Progress Report, measuring Wyoming's progress noted where Wyoming is headed in the right 
toward achieving the six National Education Goals .^direction, where we are headed in the wrong 
by the Year 2000. ... -;, . • " "Indirection and where we seem stuck. 

o refresh everyone's memory here are the six 
National Education Goals: 



n this thir^^»^^W^,^Q^iiigns : 'ftiat are en- 
couraging^^ sh^ftMt 'Wyoming educators, 
stude^^^lj^^i^ltfe responding to the chal- 
lenge>^tJite ? Nki^ial Education Goals, as well as 
the go^l^'of^pqa^i^tricts, neighborhood schools, 
individual fa|gil|^|^d. post secondary education 
institutioiis^li^^ m • 



(]) By the year 2000, all children in 
America will start school ready to learn. 



(2) By the year 2000, the high-school 
graduation rate will increase to at least 
90 percent. 



( 3) By the year 2000, American students 
will leave grades four, eight and twelve 



9Jm m " : 't«.*. 

The trends^^Bed by $j|^years of data in- 
dicate that more W^||^|^W^ej^^ taking the 
recommended, apprd^jftlab ^ursesi^b^pre for 
college-level work. More^W^impg HighSschppl . 

students than ever are taldng' : AdVai^^^lac^q|^^,... having demonstrated competency in 
(AP) exams to earn college credit..' , "~^%ti /.challenging subject matter, including 

'»■<•■,'•'!■ ' : ***jjih%ti&ht. mathematics, science, history 
There is even some evidence to suggest Wyo4|;M ,. atid gepg fephy; and every school in 
ing teenagers are abstaining from sexual inter~^; ; )';| '■^meric^fH^ j$$sure that all students 

' <Jf^eUm;0-use their/minds well, so they 
*> '<fitwy.he prepared IforHsportsible citizen- 
ship, further learning Mfki^pwductive 
employment in our modeWifeccinomy. 



course in larger numbers, and those who engage 
in sexual intercourse are more aware of the need 
to use birth control. 



A 



11 is not good news, however. 



Wyoming is still above the national average in 
births to single teen parents, and has a higher vio- 
lent-death rate for teenagers. 

And even though Wyoming students perform 
better than their peers nationally on standardized 
tests, far, far too many still lack basic skills in read- 
ing, mathematics and other subjects. 

Once again, we are concerned :'',out the lack 
of consistent indicators regarding our education, 
health and family service systems. It is difficult to 
know where we are going when we aren't entirely 
sure where we arc. This report does contain more 
data than the previous two, and we will let those 



(4) Bytheyedt '2000, U.S.-stuMM^ill 
be first intKewpHd in science <mttjir^th- 
ematics achievement. ' ; -Pi^$f 

(5) By the year 2000, every adult Ameri- 
can will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to com- 
pete in a global economy and'exercise 
the rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

(6) By the year 2000, every school in 
America will be free of drugs and vio- 
lence ar.d will offer a disciplined envi- 
ronment conducive to 
learning. 



General Statmstmcs • • •> 



Percent oe Wyoming's population that is school ace <5-I7> . . . 

1993 : • 7 992 7997 National 

22.2 percent ' 22.2 percent 21.3 percent 18.2 percent 



WYOMING PURLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT-iWi^^ 

1993 1992 ' ^Wlr^^^^m^ml 



100,313 (Fall 92) 99,734 

Average daily attendance . . 

1993 1992 
94,264 93,750 



98,210 



1991 
91,277 



National * g§ 



Wyoming st/iti; ,in» local government expenditures on /udJlMmi'hu^^i' a 



PERCENTAGE OF ALL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES . . . 

1993 1992 1991 

36 percent 36.3 percent NA 

Wyoming expenditure 

1993 
$5,866 




/KB* JWM /1VKH/1CK fMIf^'il^^IMiV^ti^W*' 

7992 .,^3^f*'U?^^t''Wflfto/ifl/ 



WrOMIiVC PUPIIJTEACHER tlAttO' . 

1993 <-.< ■ 



75.2 



.. ^V'- '75.(5 *^ 



National 
17.3 



Wyoming STUMiN'rs' per mmoCMiPxiTER . . . 

No ^^yddiaf^vailab^i'l^JX^P^^ between 14.5 and 22). 



WYOmN€! AVERAGE PUULIC SCHOOL CLASSROOM TEACHER SALARY . . . 



',425 



1992 ; ■ 
: : $29,208 



1991 
$28,988 



National 
$34,054 



National 
2,257,738 



Mummied ok Wyoming high-school graduates . . 

' 1993 1992 1991 

6,050 (Spring 93) 5,808 5,741 

Length op Wyoming school year . . .180 days 

Length of school year in Japan . . .240 days 2 



Reader's Note . . . When the letters NA appear in the data tables it means the data under that category' " either not 
available, not applicable or was simply not used in previous Wyoming Education Progress reports. Readers should 
also note that the years listed in the data tables (1991. 1992, 1993) are the year of the report and 

reflect the data for the latest year available. 
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Goal 1 • • • 

/f 1,1, CHILDREN WILL START SCHOOL READY TO LEARN 



t is fitting that Goal No. 1 is the goal that, more. '^appropriate behavior, ensuring homework is com- 
than any other, speaks toj^^M13^Wj|^(^^* v ^6ted and stressing the importance of education, 
most important) tearf»^^^i^ettt^S^8ut the 

' — — *ums(%j»iu^ ~u:ia-~~ "\/F ore than anything, it means setting a good 

-L Y JLexample. A parent who never reads cannot 
expect their children to open a book for the joy of 
reading. A parent who abuses substances cannot 
expect their child to abstain. A parent who shows 
no interest in their child's schoolwork cannot ex- 
pect the child to be open and enthusiastic to learn- 
ing. Children go in the direction their parents walk, 
not in the direction their parents point. 



love and s^g^fc^^^^paiKftits, children start 
school ^i^ s t^p#Rftfdicap ~ not just that first 
day oiloh^ofcl&ife^ry day of school. 

Cdn^g:t6'sBho0keady to learn means so many 
things. It-ni^an^^f^griate prenatal and health 
care throug^ljifescBMMJife. It means providing 
children with nWrt|$pus meluspjlling a home with 
books and learMi^?|^^i|^^|gi^limits on in- 



o 



(I) 3 



bjective 1: All disadvan taged find dimgtp&^htidren will have access to high quality and devel- 
opmentally appropriate pr^eHp'ol^pgyam^ffat;Mp_ prepare children for school. 



Percentage of Wyoming children Uyirig in^pover^y v 

1993 1992 ^; : ]ffp991^''- 

13 percent 14.1 percent : ''<>lJNjk'i$M : . 



^■^f;' National 
■'-;*?. $ }i$jfk. percent 



Median income of Wyoming families with children ... r i ■'' A; . 

1993 1992 1991 '' ^ / V 

$35,154 $36,320 $37,265 

(2) 4 Number of Wyoming children served by the Head Start program . > . 

1993 1992 1991 ■ 

1,282* 1,128 NA ' "V." 



National- 
$32,772; 



National.; 



■ *»■ '-.V ' ■* ■ 



'This figure represents less than half the number of Wyoming children who are eligible for 
Head Start. • ••. 
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What Wyoming is doing ... 

Early childhood education services are pro- 
vided by many different sources. The majority of 
services available are private preschool or day-care 
settings that arc regulated by the state to ensure 
children are receiving appropriate care. The Head 
Start programs are available in various areas of 
the state, and many local school districts are be- 

ProgreNN Report 



ginning to provide before and after school child 
care through a variety of funding sources. 

Currently, state law prohibits school districts 
from providing educational services to children 
who arc preschool age, unless they are disabled. 
Many school districts become involved in early 
education by collaborating with 
community early education pro- 
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viders in various projects. These programs consist 
of a variety of components such as before and af- 
ter school child care, family support and guidance 
through home visits to parents of children birth 
through age 3, support and training to family day- 
care providers in the communityvand school-based 
information and referral servic'es^hfelp?pjyrents 
with other child-care needs. 1 * W,-. 



vide early intervention and special education. Wyo- 
ming is divided into 14-service regions based on 
geography, population and service needs. These 
14 regional programs provide a statewide network 
of infant education and developmental preschool 
services. Screening and assessment services are of- 
fered to any Wyoming family at no cost. 



For children experiencing developmental delays 
or disabilities between the ages of birth through 
5, state and federal law requires that Wyoming pro- 



'%€,dntmt^^Wy^mgJDepartment of Education, 



Objective 2: Every parent in America will be a child's first teacher and devpm^^e^0^h0ay to 
helping his or her preschool child learn; parents will have access to the^^^jhg 9 §jj^^pport 
they need. 




(I) 5 



Percentage of Wyoming children in single-parent familie%,ig|f f ■< ' 
1993 1992 1991 

16.7 percent 16.4 percent NA ^^tfet ' < i W$mF*'~~~ 

Percentage of Wyoming eighth-grade ||g^|ppo ajrje^p^n^from school three days or 
more per month ... 

1993 1992 /. •. • '^0^^99^^^'V ; "' National 

21 percent 23-percent ' X J^^kf^r'.'-'- 23 percent 



ircent 



(2)' 



Percentage of Wyommppi0ith^r^df0^0^. 
materials in their -homes-..:-. . ■'■ ' -..■/•?> % ';V" 

1 Am i nnl ' , - ■' 




ts who report having three or more reading 



1993 
83 percent • 



1992. 
86 percent ■ 



1991 
NA 



National 
77 percent 



Percenfage of Wyoming eighth-grade students who report watching television six or more hours 

per dayV.y./^- 



•tl993^ 
/ 8,percent 



*1992 ' 
'7 percent 



1991 
NA 



National 
1 3 percent 



In last year's report, we noted a number of inter- 
esting facts gleaned from the previous, year's 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) involving the mathematics ability of 
Wyoming eighth graders. We learned, for example, 
that some two-thirds of Wyoming eighth-graders 
do at least one hour of homework each day, that 
nearly half read more than 10 pages of material 
per day and that Wyoming children watch fewer 
hours of television then their coun- 
terparts around the nation. 



States with similar figures also had composite 
test scores that ranked at the top of the nation, 
indicating a direct correlation between homework 
and home support and classroom peiiormance. 
This year's NAEP tests were expanded to include 
fourth-grade students and had different questions 
of students, making a direct comparison with last 
year's results difficult, but here are a few interest- 
ing tidbits taken from this year's report . . . 
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62 percent of Wyoming fourth-grade students say they talk with friends and 
family about reading at least once a week, but 23 percent said they never or 
hardly ever do so. 



49 percent of Wyoming fourth-grade students say they-sead for fun almost 
every day, but 12 percent say they never or hardly ever read for fun. 



Far more fourj;h?grade girls than boys (57 percent to 41 percent) report 
read^^PN^^^fK^^ery''day, while twice as many boys as girls 
f t0S^t^^0'j^reent) report they never or hardly ever read for fun. 

^^w*wm& American and Hispanic children generally report reading less for fun 



fill?!/ their white counterparts, as do the children of parents who are not 



v .;^^f^^^^chool graduates. 

& ^S^ P^liPl 0 - W y° mm § fourth-grade students report they watch two hours or 
'%J|^fpefe|i|ipjn per day, but 14 percent watch an astonishing six hours or 
'^^elMtele^si^per day -- compared to 21 percent nationally. 

WHAT WvOMM^i^^^i^f^f^,^ tailed assistance in a variety of areas, including 

" ' i; * , workshops and seminars. P.A.R.E.N.T., through a 
"Wyoming PA.RJB.NX(i^y$|h]ig ^^&^^^ n } . from Tne Annie E. Case)' Foundation, will 
ness through Resources, ^s»~«v«~=^~.~.i~~ - — • ----- 




ing and Training)' 

tance to those who educate and care for c^al^^^^tv'^'^i^Q^^ox vise by parents and other 
including parents. P.A.RJE.N.T.'s focus is oncnil^ ff'^d^are pr^||||p^.^. 
dren birth through 8-years- of-age, and serves as'a Z:*£%%$^ik<- % « ' * > < 

clearinghouse for videos, books and other infor- ! " - %r ^'-^~" m-1 " ;3 "" 1% 
mation for child-care providers, and provides de- 




Objective 3: Children will receive the nutrition and health \ car& jideded to arHv^al^§^ol with 
healthy minds and bodies; and the number of low-birthweighifyabifs wiltbe^sig^i^^ly re- 
duced through enhanced prenatal health systems. ^ 

( 1 ) 7 Incidence of low birthweight among Wyoming babies ...»■ -&$$4m4 
1993 1992 1991 '■' • National* 

7.0 percent 7.4 percent 7.0 percent . 5.8 percent;:/- ^V'-C' 



'National figures represent only the white population. ' ■>: "• > ■ - ; ' 

Percentage of pregnant Wyoming women who received prenatal care during the first trimester of 
their pregnancy ... 

1993 1992 1991 National 

79.2 percent 79.4 percent 78.4 percent NA 



Progress Report 
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Percentage of pregnant women nationally who received prenatal care during the first trimester of 
their pregnancy . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

76.0 percent . , 76.0 percent 76.4 percent NA 

Percentage of Wyoming children in day care centers not properly immunized against infectious 
diseases...* 

1993 1992 *' ; • 'C ^ : pH99l. _ National 

9.7 percent 6.7 percent ^^m^m^ } ^ : ^m m NA 

'Fully immunized would include vaccinations for measles, mMi^^^^m^^eria, 
tetanus, pertusis (shooping cough), influenza and polio. '^^^^W '&^k- 

Percentage cf Wyoming school children not properly immunized against infecl^Sd^^^S . . . 

1993 1992 1991 . Natig0^^|f?- ' 

1.5 percent 1.4 percent 2.5 percent 



mm . .... 




Incidence of infant mortality per 1,000 births . . . 

1993 1992 

7.8 8.6 .... .-i-^m*ffzm 

'The rate of infant mortality has declined st^^^0fyom^60p0e past five years from 
a 1986 rate of 10.9 per 1,000 births ^^0$raU^^^0^' 

Percentage of eligible citizens partid^at^g in > t||^y<^|itoig--Women, Infants and Children (WIC) 



nutrition program 

1993 

66 percent 



1992 



f> -i99i 

60 percent, .', NA 



National 
NA 



(2) 8 Percertt of Wyoming children without health insurance . . .* 

1993 1992', 1991 National 

10:6 percent 15.1 percent NA 14.0 percent 

"the statistic for this 1993 report, is the average of 1988-1992 data, while the statistic used in 
the 1992 report was the average of 1987-1991 data. 

(3) 9 Percentage of Wyoming high-school girls who think they are overweight . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

44.6 percent NA 42.6 percent NA 

Percentage of Wyoming high-school girls who are trying to lose weight . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

59 percent NA 62.5 percent NA 



Percentage of Wyoming high-school boys who think they are overweight . . . 

1993 1992 1991 

20.8 percent NA 20.6 percent 




National 
NA . 
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Percentage of Wyoming high-school boys who are trying to lose weight . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

35.2 percent NA 21.8 percent NA 



Percentage of Wyoming high-school students who ate fruit the daybefore the survey . . . 

1993 1992 1991 . . ,' -■' National 

59.9 percent NA ,., .?*&4i6 .'percent NA 



Percentage of W^^^^^^3^0^!iments who ate a cooked vegetable the day before the 
survey . . . ,^t^0^''' , ' > r^^^ : -'-' ' 
.1-993'-' 1992 
NA 



f M6.9. percent^ 

u-t -jam* ■■ 

• '.■ V „•; !< ■■ 



1991 

48.2 percent 



National 
NA 



Percent^ge ; ^f4|^bitning high-school students who ate green saiad the day before the survey . . . 

^^^tfi$k % 1992 1991 National 

28.7'.pe%x'ntl'#fe. . NA 32.8 percent NA 

' >. 1 ' ■ . 

Percentage of Wyojmjng high-school students who ate french fries or potato chips the day before 
the survey . . . ''^^0^f:f^:,. 

1993 '^'©ftv 1992 '^^^. 1991 National 

54.1 percent :;-'f NAs, 5 v'M-K 57.4 percent NA 



"if ■ 



Percentage of Wyoming high-school 'students ^o;ate cookies, doughnuts, pies or cake the day 
before the survey . . . t' K ' : ?M$£*>>ffi, ' " . '•. . 

mm mm ' •• • '?"»'.•*?■>. i no i ' '. • .' ■ xr»*:~~«i 



1993 
56.7 percent 



1992 .,"1991 - ' : National 

NA ' ■ 1 - 59.7 percent . ' - ; NA 



What Wyoming is domg ... 

"Best Beginnings for Wyoming Babies" is a 

public/private partnership initiated by the Division 
of Public Health to provide a system of prenatal 
care for all Wyoming mothers and infants. This 
statewide program is to assure that all pregnant 
women have access to early prenatal care as well 
as any other service they might need in order to 
have a healthy child. The program also provides 
assistance for infants to receive well-child care and 
immunizations during the first year of life. 

"Healthy Start" is a tracking program for "at- 
risk" infants and toddlers. This is a cooperative 
effort between the public and private sector and 
involves enrollment of infants and toddlers who 
are at risk for development delays because of medi- 



I'roflrvKK Report 
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cal, s6cial or environmentalproblems. The track- 
ing system follows these children 1 from birth 
through 3-years-of-age with intervention an inte- 
gral part of the program. Healthy Start is riow avail- 
able in Albany, Campbell, Carbon, Crook, Fremont, 
Johnson, Laramie, -Lincoln, Natrona^ Sheridan, 
Sweetwater, Teton, Uinta and Westdfi counties as 
well as Fort Washakie. 

"Presumptive Eligibility" is a method of ex- 
panding medical coverage for pregnant women and 
children up to age six who are likely to qualify for 
Medicaid. Early access to prenatal care has proved 
to contribute to better birth outcomes. Presump- 
tive Eligibility allows qualified medical providers 
to make an initial eligibility determination, so preg- 
nant women can obtain prenatal care immediately 
without any delay during the 
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period in which a formal determination is being 
made. This single page application also acts as a 
financial application for the Children with Special 
Health Care Needs program, and as a referral form 
for the WIC program. \ . > 

"Smart Card" is a re-inventing government 



use of smart cards to apply to 5,000 Women's In- 
fants and Children (WIC) participants and 2,100 
Food Stamp households. Through the Western 
Governors' Association, the feasibility study and 
system design is also currently being completed to 
add maternal and child health, Head Start and Med- 
icaid services to the card. 



electronic solution to deliver government isetvic.es^^w, . „ ; 

and improve the quality and access of health c^'^^^^^'if^^R^^Department of Health, 
As a system solution, Wyoming is expanding its ^'^^M^Mu^^^^m- 



is 



RfiGHT DIRECTION . . . WRONG DIRECTION - - . 

Available data for Goal #1 does not indicate a solid trend 
> areas to merit a thumbs-up that signifies we are heading in the righ^i 
there data to suggest we are heading resolutely in the wrong directioifci»'s ,sh$ttia;not be 
surprising in regard to Goal #1. Of all the goals, this is the one||;a|f?ill it^|%ng-term 
trends in the values held by - — : ~ u ~- K.«~***tiwwi r » w„s;S4-«/iUt ™a\™\ 

short-term changes. 



No government program 
im-prove parent skills 
night. With the proper re- 
message of personal re- 'I 
can occur. This has been' 
creased public awafene|$V 
with drinking aiiddHy^' 
cline in those activities, 
and it will be- several %, 
know , that more chil- 
prqper)health\care andy ? |^ 



v.v': 




!f|Meim flir^lt^ilcHto change attitudes, 
v ^W f ,l ':J&&t$r$fse health trends over- 
sources and a consistent 
sponsibility, such changes 
demonstrated by in- 
of the problems associated 
ing or smoking and the de- 
But, those trends took time 
more years before we 
dren are receiving 
the proper beginnings 



a mixed bag. We can be 



In the short term, we have", 
pleased that there are early' sighs' that fewer children live in poverty, but the median incomes 
for families with children continues to drop - perhaps due to a slight increase in the number of 
sirigleyparent homes. - 

The infcidence of low birthweight seems unchanged in Wyoming over the past few years, but 
we continue to see substantial declines in infant mortality. Yet, we should be troubled that 
more parents are not ensuring their children are properly immunized against diseases that are 
making a comeback after being seemingly eradicated. 

Student health trends are also mixed, although the surveys are not the best vehicle to make 
short-term comparisons. Still, there is little doubt students consume as many fats 
and sweets as fruits and vegetables, and we must be very concerned about the 
number of children who watch so much television and read so few books. 

Wyoming's Education 
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THE HiGH'SCHOOL GRADUATION RATE WiLL INCREASE TO 
AT LEAST 90 PERCENT 



The goal of having a high-school gradu^o^f|^|iitff%l&er sibling has previously dropped out 
rate of 90 percent by^^^e^i^^ij^^li'dnon-English family backgrounds. 



enough in ^mm^^^^^^^^^^ao\N 
to accurately ; ^|fine|9|jr^^iratibn rate, it is highly Dropping out is not an irrevocable action. Data 

probabj[C»&tJ||Mp8 : fmation available that presented more fully under Goal #5 on adult lit- 

Wyoipin^^l^^ar that rate today. Past reports eracy indicates many who dropout go on to earn a 

have^pj^e Ig^Jat 88 percent. GED or other high-school diploma equivalents. 



Even"so,,'Ou^e3^ttYely low dropout rate still "WAespite this good news, we should keep in 
means hun|^^o^^»gng teenagers leave JLr mind one final sobering thought: A high- 
school each 'yi^^^But^^|l|ills needed to se- school diploma no longer is the threshold for a 
cure meaningftft":©^^|^|^p|j® are various secure living. Good-paying jobs today generally 
and complex reas^^^^ude^^^^gut, but require post-secondary education of some type 
studies show droppihgf^|'|^J^^|B|^^i- whether at a university, community college or tech- 
sion. Instead, it is part of a'pfpeef^nd ari'afe^|||||^nical school. To remain competitive in the job 
about school that may begin q^;^f^ii0 ? ^^te^f t» a return to school will probably be needed 

• .-, .' -vAaf many times throughout each of our lives. To 
The U.S. Department of Educatidna^^^^sim"p^^^^e:,|jrom high school is, as stated 




of those stu- 

' dents who dropout will successfully complete a hi0^sei^M^«&mor^^uUf>^nt. 

(1) Wyoming drop-out rate .. . ■ '."^'&'t$Mj.. 

1993 1992 1991 " -:;f^ JSlationM;^^ 

3.59 percent 3.4 percent 3.4 percent • •=•>'." '' } Pf>k 'NA " ' ? ; •< $U 

' \. "<;**.; ' :4mk 

. ' y ' .• . : - ■ 
The drop-out rate is computed through a formula that count's; iftjp'.number of^tuMhtp : in 

grades 7-12 one year, then comparing the number of students in grades 8-12 the ' mxf$ear 
plus the number of high- school graduates. No accepted formula is currently in u$e:'t^ im- 
pute a graduation rate, although past estimates: have- put this figure at around ffipgnldrit in 
Wyoming. ."' ■' ; • ',' ^ ' ;* ; * ' 

(2) '°Percentage of Wyoming teenagers who are not in school or in the work force ♦ * . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

3.3 percent NA NA 5.0 percent 
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(3) u Numfaer of Wyoming teenage girls per thousand who gave birth . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

47.6 56.6 50 41 (1987 data) 



The above figure means that 877 teenage girls (age 15-19) gave birth in 1992, while seven 
girls under the age of 1 5 'gave, birth in 1992. Just under 8 percent of all births in Wyoming are 
to single teenage girls. - *V" ; " ....... 

(3) 12 Percentage of all Wyoming high-school ;Stttdgnts .whof^epj>rt,.they have had sexual 
intercourse ... . "*S? if%^J/.%f*p^ 

1993 1992 1991 ' '"^^^wP^^^ 

49.7 percent NA 52.9 percent • -'«»^ 




Of those students who reported having engaged in sexual intercourse, the pe^^a^g§^i6 said 
they had had intercourse with more than one partner in the three - - 11 k - J ™~ 4i — 




survey ... 

1993 1992 1991 #0&fattfffi''. ' 

66.8 percent NA 34.2 percent 4 |^tvfA.^^^T 

Percentage of Wyoming 12th-grade students who say th^Kaye had sepial'Sttercourse . . . 

1993 1992 J9^tf^^,e^^ti6nal 

66.9 percent NA ^f^^^^rcent^;{^^ :V ^A 

Percentage of 12th-grade Wyoming girls who reported they have been pregnant . . . 

1993 1992 . I' , : ;1991 National 

7.2 percent - NA • ; 12.9 percent NA 

Percentage of Wyoming high-school^udents .who reported they used a condom the last time they 
had sexual intercourse . .". ; '( . 

1993' . '. '.' 1992 ■ ' 1991 National 

51 percent . 'NA. 42 percent NA 

Percentage of Wyoming high-school students who reported they used no birth control the last 
time they had sexual intercourse . .'. 

1993 1992 1991 National 

1716 percent NA 21 percent NA 

Percentage of Wyoming high-school students who reported they used no birth control the last 
time they had sexual intercourse, weren't sure they were using birth control or used the 
ineffective withdrawal method of birth control . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

32.4 percent NA 38 percent NA 



o 



bjective 2: The gap in high-school graduation rates between American students from minority 
backgrounds and their non-minority counterparts will be eliminated. 

No indicators available. 

J ^ Wyoming'* Induration 




What Wwommng is domwg 



While each school district has developed its 
own plan for intervening with children at 
risk of dropping out, about a half-dozen districts 
have created alternative high schools. The§_e,^*^^0J ( ^-' 
schools are primarily designed.loM<^fi^!Hottak^ i, ' x "' A 
students ~ such asj^|^n6^r^ld®%udents 
who droppedf^l^£SMtifen%'cnool and those 
with othef erpDlemsrvpiacan be in a school where 
* u " ' c ~~* '-v—*-^"™""*"^ can pursue their studies. 



Wyoming Department of Education. The project 
collects data on youth behavior and existing health 
education and other^school health programs. It 
has developed a model curriculum which school 
districts may voluntaifly'implement and provides 
trainingior--edueatd¥s regarding the recommended 



Contact . . . Wyoming HIV Edcuation School 
Health Project, 686-0317 




if Education, 



The Governor'^ #|nancy Task Force 

develops policy-*e^J^eftiaf^f and programs 
aimed at reducingll^S§^rjer o^ulg^ajited teen 
pregnancies in Wyoini'n^^,tas]p&f^^de- 




A variety of state agencies and private organi- 
zations also have programs aimed at encour- 
aging students to stay in school and helping them 
prepare for a rewarding career. One example is 
the Wyoming National Guard's "Go For It!" pro- 
gram, which counsels high-school students on 
which classes to take to prepare for future careers, 
how to prepare a resume and how to adopt a 
healthy lifestyle. 

Qontact . . . Wyoming Military Department, 
772-6201 



vent subsequent unwanted births; to :lielpjfeenag- 
ers and parents learn to communicate '^itil^ach^ 

other and diagnostic conferences to help coi^u~fi|-: : : ; .^^C'iGo^i^^^CouncH on Physical Fitness 
nities develop local plans to reduce the teen prigg- 'J^J^nS|;^jgi)rts W^fofnjetiia.year ago with the goal 
nancy rate. - ^.^k^. », • . ... 



Contact . . . Governor's Teen Pregnancy Task 
Force, 265-1523 




The Wyoming HIV Education School 
Health Project is a federally-funded program 
through a cooperative agreement with the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention and the 



physical education was a'parb.pf e^ery student's 
school day.: Good-Health keeps students alert and 
improves our seffritnage, by-shpw| : iig.|ft^we can 
set and meet goals-,-- an idea tbat'ha^i||*n into 
translate to improved classroom pertoMarice. 

Contact . .-. Governor 's Council ofv^hysical 
Fitness and Sports, 766-5285- [ 
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Right imtsi tio\ 



WHOM, DIRECTION 



. JUST ©KAY? 



While our dropout rates remain generally unchanged, it is beginning to appear as if 
^ we are headed in the right direction in regard to teenage sex. While pregnancy is not an 
absolute obstacle to completing school, it is certainly a factor in some decisions to leave 
school. Further, in the age of AIDS, the consequences of sexual activity are far greater. 

The growing message of abstinence and personal responsibility seems to be - 
- and we emphasize seems to be - having an impact. The live birth rate among 

ProtfrcNN lienor* 

U 




teenage girls is down this year and fewer girls surveyed reported they had been pregnant. The 
comprehensive health survey of Wyoming teens, when compared to a similar survey con- 
ducted two-years ago, indicate more students are choosing to postpone sexual activity until 
later in life, while more of those who engage in sex report taking precautions to prevent 
pregnancy or the transmission of disease. 



Still, when a single Wyoming high school reports 42 student pregnancies in a single year, 
we know that the message of abstinence and responsibility must be taught and repeated 
again and again - not only in the schools, but at'home v ih church^ihmugh organizations and 
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Goal 3 • • • 

American Students will demonstrate .competency in 
English, mathematics, scienc %. < art story and 
geography: Students will LEARN^firusE their minds 

TO RECOME RESP^SJIR]LW-0^m^S 9 LIFELONG LEARNERS 



, ■■■■■■ ^$pti^i^' 1 



Children^Se||*dr descend — to the expecta 
.tio&setjfo^em. The notion that "all chil- 
dren can;' learn* 'nf^become almost a cliche. It is 
perhaps raoi^trn|^'a9t,to suggest that "all chil- 
dren must ' le'arrfe^- n : ot|a'&the same rate or in the 
same way, bxittWyMVc§^$tKd^m.ust learn none- 
theless. % ^m> 




children to show what they have learned that leads 
to the obvious question: What should they learn 
-- not just upon graduation, but at every step 
throughout every grade? That debate is occur- 
ring at the national level and also at the local level, 
for Wyoming's accreditation standards say the is- 
sue of performance standards is to be set by local 
districts with community input and not to be man- 
dated by the state. 



the 

This goal is not exclusionary;-hdMt#4ll^^^^^*'T-?|M s approach also raises the issue of flexibil- 
say that these areaf of study are 'to be'jFplij^^d to ',^<p^n^he4eaching of students. If the issue is de- 
the exclusion of art, music or other subj%cfc:alea^l|* mon'sfeabie^lkiUs, then we need to re-think how 
What these goals do reflect is that it is important ;. : we divide children by grades 
for every person, regardless of vocation, to be able , * ' ff'^lf ■ }'~^^'H*f§%M :■ 
to communicate effectively, to make computations 
and to understand who we are as a people and 
how we relate to the world around us. 



*<--^'fmt because -aWMMm-' 8, does that 
'■' y *ifteqn :: h# o.r. she is^^utmMmC.ally ready 



for thiidigr^ade? 



Wyoming's efforts pre-date the National 
Goals in this regard. Our accreditation stan- 
dards adopted four-years ago reflect the need for 
students to demonstrate what they have learned, 
to show what they can do. It is not enough just to 
say that Mary and Johnny took a math class: We 
need to know what Mary and Johnny learned. 

This approach to demonstrable progress as op- 
posed to just earning "seat time" in class raises a 
number of fascinating issues for educators with the - 
greatest current focus on standards. If we want 



Whaikap:pfi%$,fQ the chi$wfiti^g9od 
at maihettijtttesfbut pQ6dmMM$M? 




colleagues? 



should continue to move away from a 
-school modeled on the assembly line to a 
model that more resembles the old one-room 
schoolhouse where students received more indi- 
vidual attention, subject matter was integrated and 
children proceeded at their own pace. 
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Objective 1: The academic performance of elementary and secondary 
students will increase significantly in every quartile, and the distribution of minority students 
in each level will more closely reflect the student population as a whole. 



(1) "Percentage of Wyoming 11th- and 12th-grade students taking Advanced Placement (AP) 
courses for college credit * .'. 

1993 1992' 1991 National 

3.4 percent 2.8 percent ' >. - 1. -9 percent 7.4 percent 

Percentage of Wyoming high schools that offer AP courste-V;V":?:%^S^l5!4%s% t 

1993 -1992 1991 ^*^1^np'%%,^ 

34 percent 31 percent NA 48-f|^^^-",'^.-. . 

(2) 14 Wyoming 1993 American College Testing (ACT) composite score (36 possj|fe^ 

1993 1992 1991 Natio«a^"1^v ; 

21.2 21.2 21.2 ■IQMp^m.- , 

Number of students taking the ACT who took the college prepara^E^orel^feiicuIum in high 
school... . 

1993 1992 1991 f --:*;;>^ 1996 

1,641 1,530 l/U^rt 4 '' ^V<i$59 

It should be noted that those Wyoming students \vho are taking the college preparatory core 
curriculum had an average composite score of 2218 bh\the 1993 ACT exam -- nearly 8 
percent higher than the total median score — While those students who are taking less than 
the core curriculum averaged a composite, score of 20.0 -- an average of nearly 6 percent 
lower score than the median. ;'■ ' ' ., A '■ 



o 



bjective 2: The percentage of students who demonstrate the ability to reason, solve problems, 
apply knowledge and write and communicate effectively will increase. 



( 1 ) l5 Percehtage of Wyoming fourth-grade students who lack basic reading skills . . . 

1993 .1992 1991 National 

32 percent NA NA 43 percent 

Percentage of Wyoming fourth-grade students who have reading skills considered proficient or 
better . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National . 

28 percent NA NA 24 percent 

For the purposes of the NAEP assessment, basic is defined as being able to understand the 
overall meaning of what is read and the ability to make obvious connections between the text 
and the reader 's own experiences. To be proficient, the reader adds the ability to understand 
inferential, as well as literal meanings, and to draw conclusions from what is read. 
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bjective 3: All students will be involved in activities that 
promote and demonstrate good citizenship, community service and personal responsibility. 



There are no adequate indicators in this category. Anecdotal information would seem to indi- 
cate Wyoming youth have a high level of service and civic comrm^bhi. Some schools are 
developing programs that require service as a requisite fpr^aduatidri. Many students partici- 
pate in highly-structured service programs^s^eb^s'^li^sG^gressional Awards program, but 
many also promote servioe4hi^^$hutej^.^'^vic groups where records are not kept or 

com P iled - ' 

It is^'00lnopk^Mt Wyo>.:ing citizens on the whole seem interested in fulfilling the rights 
q}MY^sp^0^itliies of citizenship. Nearly 73 percent of Wyoming citizens eligible to vote are 
f^^^ere]^^§dte, compaired to 67 percent nationally. And of those registered, 85.6 percent 
v^MeWim:UQ0^ presidential election, compared to 82.5 percent nationally. Wyoming voting 
recVrd$pi^^^r^k voter participation into age groups, so the participation level of young 
voters (age 18-24) cannot be determined."' 



Objective'^W0B^pet0Htk$e,.of students who are competent in more than one language 
will substahU4^fy^aseM$%k. ..• 

(4) "Percentage of Wy6Mng4|t&? and^pli^e students taking an AP exam for college credit 
a foreign language ... : -ij- a^^^^iy v 



(4)' Percentage 
in 

1993 

,14 percent 



1992 

.05 percent-** 1 ; 



NA 



National 
.77 percent 



o 



bjective 5: All students will be knowtedgfhbletpfyqvt tHe-i4w$fi$geyltural heritage of this 
nation and about the world community. ■ 1 J f{XW^f„ ' Cf^tppb ■ 



No indicators available. 
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What Wyoming is doing ... 

The process for implementing Wyoming's new 
accreditation standards is moving forward rap- 
idly. The State Board of Education adopted ac- 
creditation standards in 1990 that require the pub- 
lic schools to provide their students with 17 basic 
core areas of knowledge and skills. Each public 
school district, with faculty and community input, 
has developed district goals and mission state- 
ments, and gathered baseline data on district and 
school demographics. 

nSHo assist the schools in achieving the desired 
-M. result for students, the State Department of 
Education is working with the Mid-Continent Re- 
gional Education Laboratory to develop a state- 

I'rogrctvN It i> port 



wide Frameworks . for Studeht^Wo| , inance 
Standards for^uijKci.^bhDoliSjod^^^^^h, sci- 
ence, applied' teCh^6logy/vocMQhal|^^|(S:r op- 
tions, fine arts^sqc'iai studies, iangui^^s, hu- 
manities, foreign language, heM#and^hysical 
education; 

As noted, those students who take the recom- 
mended core curriculum to prepare for college aca- 
demically outperform those who do not. To pre- 
pare students for what will be expected of them in 
higher education, the Wyoming Department of 
Education, the University of Wyoming (UW) and 
the community colleges have developed the 
"Courses and Choices" bro- 
chure distributed to 9th-grade 
students so they know what 

13 




secondary school curriculum is recommended for 
college preparatory work. The University and the 
colleges will continue to provide on-site visits to 
high schools to further counsel secondary school 
students on how to prepare for college-level work. 

Contact . . . Wyoming Department.of Education, 
777-7675 ' 

^he University of Wyoming has developed ad- 
mission standards authorized by the 1991 
Legislature that will begin applying to incoming 
students in the fall of 1995. These standards will 
be based on a combination of appropriate academic 
high-school preparation and a certain grade point 
average (GPA) and/or ACT testing scores. Such 
standards should encourage students to take chal- 
lenging subject matter in secondary school to pre- 
pare for admittance to the University and a suc- 
cessful college experience. 

While also geared toward improving post-,, ; 
secondary school performance, the University'/ 
Studies program at UW and now being finalized ■' 
at the colleges will also help ensure secondary , 
school students know what subject matter will be • 
required at the college level so they can prepare 
by taking the appropriate courses in secondary 
school. •"• .'. ■ . ' 

Contact . . . University of Wyoming ~ 
admissions office, 1-800-342-5996 

For those students pursuing post-secondary vo- 
cational training, Wyoming community 
colleges have developed with the public schools a 
study program of recommended courses encom- 
passing the final two years of secondary school 
and the first two years at a college. This "2+2" 
program offers students the opportunity to train 
for a particular occupational career, such as areas 
in applied technology, welding, mechanics and con- 
struction. 

The College Commission is also developing a 
"2+2+2" program for completion 
of a bachelor's degree involving 



recommended courses in the final two years of high 
school, two years at a community college and two 
years at the University. 

. Contact . . . Community College Commission, 
777-7763 

Fifteen Wyoming school districts encompass- 
ing 60 percent of W^r^ing school children are now 
part of tl&*.foy»fe^ 
Parntership, a maji^^^'^i^te^rovement 
of teacher education in Wyo^D^l'ThisTprogram 
links those students aspiringf'#5fe ! teachers-.with 
master teachers in the field, and-also provides a 
network for practicing teachera to renews and im- 
prove their own skills. (^terefOjr^feaching and 
Learning are being.e^^^^.^^Ujiiiversity and 
within the districts^-fere p|^lsibnals can col- 
laborate on dW^Qpfii^n.$^fe&ching techniques 
and improving existing methods. 

lobd teachers are essential for good schools, 
Tout so are good administrators. The Task 
Force on Administrator Education, formed in 
.1986, has developed an internship program that 
: will involve collaboration between University fac- 
ulty, specially-trained mentor principals from Part- 
nership districts and selected internship candidates. 
The first phase of this program, mentor training 
and recruitment of internship candidates, will be- 
gin this fall. 

Contact . . . School-University Partnership, 
766-6375 

Vast distances between Wyoming communi- 
ties require that Wyoming aggressively pursue 
modern telecommunications technologies to pro- 
vide distance learning services to its citizens. The 
interactive, compressed-video service provided 
over the Wyoming State Network now links 10 
Wyoming communities, allowing for the exchange 
of video courses for Wyoming citizens/students at 
sites on the University of Wyoming and the seven 
colleges plus sites at Gillette and Evanston. 
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This system, which also can allow for the ex- 
change of data over computer networks, will be 
expanded in the future to additional sites, includ- 
ing public school sites, so the University, colleges, 
public schools, School-University Partnership and 
others can further their mission through this im- 



L'ducation professionals in a variety of subject 
J^areas are forming.new statewide links with 
the private sector and national organizations to im- 
prove the qualit^of^istruction in their field in 
Wyorning^^ljopi^f these groups include the 



portant state network which utilizes the private^^Wyl^ipgf^e'ographic Alliance, formed in con 
telephone network. „ ^mf^f^^gg^^on with the National Geographic Society, t< 



Con^^j^^W^^Xvmon of 
. f 0fe0^n^t^Mtidns, 777-7111 



Mttim&r alfanS'ement will also occur in 1994 
in the^e|'$f public broadcasting when the cov- 
erage of M^y^nj|g^i|iic Television (KCWC) and 
KUWR-PM|^ygmu^^onj.y^ public radio station, 

southeast 



nung, increasing 




to 

promote geography awareness among students; the 
Law-Related Education Council, which is work- 
ing toward improving students' understanding of 
our judicial and legal system; and groups such as 
the Council for Economic Education and Wyo- 
ming Business Week, which work with educa- 
tors to increase economic literacy for our young 
people. 



Contacts . 



who can take advantal^^ppodftai^^fectele- 



|aigg. citizens 



Wyoming Geographic Alliance, 
766-3311 

Law-Related Education Council, 632-9061 
Council for Economic Education, 766-4926 
Wyoming Business Week, 778-7065 




Contacts . 



Wyoming Public Tel^isibnff}- 
856-9291 
KUWR-FM, 766-4240 



Right direction 



that the schools are responding to the challenge of.iftel^iiib^Educi^ll^^SLore 



There is a clear trend of improvement in the mMcM(9# : u|eCin Gi 
schools are respo 
rapidly then society as a whole 

While overall standardized test scores are 



ing 



- m k 

not dran)i^tipy^|^provin^^^^^^ 
heartened that Wyoming students do outperform their peeK^iti§|p|?'-- thoug|x r ||j|^M^p^' 
damning with faint praise. ■ ■■> ' : ': f ]-|^ ; '' ' ■'/•'ffm^ti 

■ . ■ ■ .■ j ■ v . v -. , , ' y . : y. \ 

. • ■■ ■ . -■• . - "vi'vfhi 
What is more encouraging is that the number of Wyoming studentsjt^rig &#l#ed 

Placement courses has nearly doubled in just two years, and that the Mr^b^^O^t^aents 

taking the recommended college preparatory curriculum in high schopl ; ;h^in^0a^d'i!by a 

third in three years. • . . '>'. ,'-/>. > 'li'-'n'. 

If any one single factor can be given greater credit than another for this improvement it is 
the University of Wyoming's adoption of admission standards for resident students that are 
to be in effect for the class entering in the fall of 1995. As we said at the beginning, advise 
students what is expected of them and they will meet the challenge. 
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Most of the data presented in this part of the Progress Report focuses on college-bound 
students. The State Board of Education set performance measure standards for vocational 
education in 1992, and we need more data on how our students fare with those standards. 

And let no student misunderstand: Those standards will be as rigorous as those set for 
college-bound 'students.. A mechanic is not less intelligent than a teacher, nor is a 
contractor less skilled than a- geologist. The skills required for each job are not less, only 
different. We need to get on with dlfil^^^S^^^kill standards are, and we will discuss 




Goal 4 • • • 

U.Sm STUDENTS WILL BE FIRST IN THE WORLD IJV SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS ACHIEVEMENT 

Why do the National Goals focus on ,prpfi.vfj 5 1n%tt|i3ve some level of computer skills, math- 
ciency in mathematip&an^^ skills and a knowledge of the sciences, 

other subjects? g.^j^^ie^^j^pfetlBroes Virtually every problem and opportunity facing 



of a technoJl0g||;alf|^lu|phfNd one - as anyone America today - health care, protecting the envi 

who ha^-^^^p^^iis or her VCR can attest ronment, telecommunications - will require tech- 

- is fre^^ra^fie^ffects of this revolution. nological skills. 

Virtualf|;:eWippb from the cashier at a fast *Tlhat is the future of the job market, so it must 
food rest|ur^^^§&signer of an automobile A be a key part of the present environment 

' ' : ^Miik'^§^MM i . within our school instruction. 



a 



tjective 1: Mathtdnd.science education will be strengthened throughout the system, especially 
in the early grSdesM^i .. * *^ffe.^ 



( l) l8 Percentage of Wyominjg,8itt-gtade ^P^^p^do not have basic mathematics skills . . 

1993 "l'992^M|u National 

27 percent NA '; W^ : j-g|s 29'pesreen^ . 39 percent 



Percentage of Wyoming 8th -grade students j^^^t^d^'^jtee.proficient or advanced 



skills in mathematics ... 

1993 1992 ■ '"^oiS*^ 



26 percent NA 24 percent s ,;- v, v ,-, ; ^3 percent ,,' 1 , 

.*"!'*.• ' :**.?-<*■* ivj'**"/'"* <v ■ 

Percentage of Wyoming 4th-grade students who do not have basie^themafU&^OS^;; 

J 993 1992 1991 ^National ' 

30 percent NA NA ' '.; ^''vM percent' i'^Mf ft 

Percentage of Wyoming 4th-grade students who were tested as having proficient or advanced 
skills in mathematics .. . ■ * ' ■ - 

1993 1992 1991 National ■ : , : ",\ 

19 percent NA NA 18 percent ' 

Under the NAEP exam, basic skills mean that the student should show some understanding 
of mathematic concepts expected of that age group, while a student with proficient skills can 
apply those concepts to problem solving. At the fourth-grade level, for example, a question 
regarding a basic skill level might simply ask the student to measure the longest side of a 
rectangle with a ruler, while a question at the proficient level might ask the student to mea- 
sure distances between several points, add the distances and then round the 
number off to the nearest whole number. 
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(2) 19 Percentage of all Wyoming secondary-school students (grades 9-12) enrolled in mathematics 
courses ... 



1993 

76 percent 



1992 

74 percent 



1991 
NA 



National 
87 percent 



Percentage of Wyoming secondary st'udents .en^Ued in science courses 

1993 1992 " '^^^isM^ff'ik^W** 

67 percent 60 percent NA ^ Vr 



ymm^m, National 



: ->.- 

of teachers with a substantive background in nW$Wna^fami>science 
nt : • 



Objective 2: The number t 
will increase to 50 percent. 

• ■ •* ■ 

(l) 20 Percentage of certified secondary mathematics teachers in Wyoming \yho|h^ mathematics 
as a college major . . . rWiS^mim^-- 



1993 
NA 



1992 

31 percent 



1991 
NA 




Objective 3: The number of U.S. undergraduate andjgjr^u^studj0^0^eckilly women and 
minorities, who complete degre~ — #i.^^«rfJ^4Mi^w^«^^w*i.» < »«*»« 
significantly. 



rees in mathemgt^M^ehe^0^en^meering will increase 

.;■-':-■•'> >r>v- - x.. *>. •.•>;>•• ; • 



(l) 21 Percentage of Wyoming secon^^fp^^^l^^fj^Wiced mathematics courses who are 

female ... •. ,, : 'l \ "■ ■ ■'• ' 

1993 ; 1992 x;;vKv-'M991 ' National 

48 percent . ■. ' J >'f*/48 perc^n^^MP ;i: NA 46 percent 



Numbers f6,k6v$r.hUparticip^ women in science courses are incomplete, but 49 

percent6f ttibM students ehrolted in advanced chemistry courses are female and 56 percent 
of thpse students enrolled in advanced biology courses are female. However, less than a third 
of}ti£$tudetits in pl.ysipscourses are female. One reason may be a lack of role models. Some 
^§^j^0j[dUphysie^elckers-nationaUy are male, while just 55 percent of all mathemat- 
i6$s0feHers are male. > ', , - \ 

(2) 22 Percentage of Wyoming fourth-grade female students who were tested as having proficient 
or better mathematics skills . . . 

1993' : ' 1992 1991 National 

17 ; percent , NA NA 16 percent 

Percentage of Wyoming fourth-grade male students who were tested as having proficient or bet- 
ter mathematics skills ... 

1993 1992 1991 National 

22 percent NA NA 19 percent 
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Percentage of Wyoming eighth-grade female students who were tested as having proficient or 
better mathematics skills ... 

1993 1992 1991 -National 

26 percent 20 percent NA -73 percent 



Percentage of Wyoming eighth-grade male stu^d^nt^ v^jh^-wefe tested as having proficient or bet- 
ter mathematics skills . . . ..«<> " *' 



1993 



Dt#*- - MWi?'percent 



1991 
NA 



National 
24 percent 



UndertK^©MlghfeD. Eisenhower Math— 
ematics and:Scienc&E<lucation Act, Wyoming 
currently receix^^ttt $1|2;|a|,llion each year for 
teacher trainingM'd^fenu)#i§ir!ath and science. 
More than 2,000 
paled in such prog 



comes Project produced documents outlining 
suggested goals for the disciplines which have been 
endorsed by the State Board of Education. The 
project will continue to include the assessment of 
both science and mathematics outcomes. 



^j^lso continuing are such professional devel- 
through the University and/tr||^l|e|e, ell|flp||| t F 




s suitimep4puE#&ipfCered 



courses offered through the Wyqim^^|fc|i^tef«j) 
the Development of Teaching, local:w%p|^$>and 
attendance at sta' ■*, regional 
ences in mathematics and science. 



Two committees have worked for the past year 
to formulate outcomes or goal statements 
use by the districts in the development of 
global and course outcomes for mathematics and 
science. The Science and Mathematics Out- 



opment organizations as Project 
FutureScience, the Wyoming Mathematics 
M^^tion, the Wyoming Council for Teachers 
(d^^^ll^ematics and the Wyoming Science 

-itK;^-.^^..^.- __ t jj e j atter two 0 f w hich 

"Family Math" and "Family 





Right direction 



WRONG DIRECTION; 



While we remain concerned about the overall performance of Wyoming .stu^n^i'in 
^ mathematics and the sciences, there is encouraging news here, as weU*$lare Wy^rhiflg 
students are taking mathematics and science courses, .especially advanced cpufses>.thari in 
previous years. /' J : *"■-'" ■ . ^••\''-^' • .. .••->:.; • 

' > 

The National Assessment of Edcuational Progress shows some improvement in overall 
mathematics skills, especially among female students -- a population that has-.not.been well- 
served in the past. ■ ' 



The message that mathematics and science skills are needed and that these 
courses cannot be avoided seems to be sinking in. 

Progrt'NN Ilcport 2 ' 



ft 



■r 



Hopefully, we will one day be beyond the notion that people are either born with skills in 
these areas or they are not. It is interesting to again cite University of Michigan profes- 
sor Dr. Harold Stevenson's study which found when American students were asked what is 
most important to understanding subject matter they responded "having a good leacher" ~ 
Asian students, who outperform American kids in mathematics and sciences, responded that 
student effort is the most' important element in understanding a subject. 
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Goal 5 . • • 

Every adult will be literate and will possess the 

KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS NECESSARY TO COMPETE IN A 
GLOBAL ECONOMY AND EXERCISE T»| RIGHTS AND 

RESPONsiBiLiTim^mm^jL^^mp 

Not top/jjjf f I^ufcrlcy was defined as the Tf Wyoming has learned one thing during the past 

ablMptof^l^ write one's own name. i decade of seeking to diversify our economy, it 

T^dayJterac^^s many more things. is that prospective employers place the greatest 

? emphasis on having a readily-available skilled work 

Tne£>asiO fe^t^definition now refers to the force, 
ability toc'oMp^fe'Sna^Hve problems and to func- 
tion in socielSl^a^fenew terms, such as The implication of this goal is also that learn- 

"computer lit^Mlt'' '^Ife,,., ing does not end at the 12th grade or even upon 




earning a Ph.D., but is a life-long activity that is 
This goal, then;#i&ore ftbil^& than it essential if we are to remain productive citizens 
may appear on initial revi|^i||oal^u^|o who can fully participate in the American dream, 
ensure that Wyoming and Ame^o^iaye a^^|^ . 
work force able to accomodate tfe^idi^nges^^fefe, 
in technology and economics • Jiw'm^'f^U" '' 



Objective 1: Every major American businey^f^^oj^fih^s^j^ening the connection 
between education and work. ~ ,, • «• *H ' 

No indicators available. ... ■ . ' 

This is quite obviously an important element in the improvement of our schools.. If there 
is a flaw in this objective, it is the statement that every major business be involved. , 
There is no reason why every business, regardless of size, shouldnotbe working with the 
schools in its area. Some of the most exciting business-educatidh partnerships in Wyo- 
ming involve small businesses, but in every instance those partnerships prove mutually 
beneficial. 

bjective 2: All workers have the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills, from basic to 
^ highly technical, needed to adapt to emerging new technologies, work methods and markets 
through public and private educational, vocational, technical, workplace or other programs. 



o 



( 1 ) 2, Number of General Education Degree certificates issued in Wyoming . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

1,228 K304 1,026 NA 



Number of Wyoming high-school dropouts . . . 

1993 .1992 1991 National 

1.642 ; 1,406 1,240 NA 

A survey conductedfHree-years ago estimated Wyoming's adult illiteracy rate at 7 per- 
cent, using the new federal definition for literacy. The federal government defines 
literacy as "an individuals abmytO;re^^tie.anj}sp?ak in English, and compute and 
solve problems at levels of proficiency riic&fai$^^^f%t^j%k, in society and to 
achieve one's goals and develop one's knowledge 'a^pbMf^l^F^^f^ a broad 
term variously described as having the skills needed to accesf^^M^a^^nwll 
one's child in school. ' 



While 7 percent was one of the nation's lowest illiteracy rates, it should bXfi^iSm 
figure represents 21,000 Wyoming adults. y JS|PW|Sl 




Number of participants in Wyoming Adultf^J^dlulatibj^^g^ms . . . 

1993 1992 ^;:^m^W^M' ,: ' r ' 1974 

4,081 4,203|p^ ,^Sl^fe;'''-" 1,390 



objective 3 
serve more 
will increase sufstajpiwUy. t , T , . : . . } 



K-^^u^J^l^t: '.C 1 <. . ..... . 



': The_^0^ofiiu4^g^0^ncMing those at libraries, that are designed to 
e ,ffic$}elythe neejt$0$e0frwing number of part-time and mid-career students 
bstantmllv. . ..v-'--..-'-;Y 



( 1 ) 24 Numberof volunteer literacy programs in Wyoming . . . 

^, : >.- '%M''S 1991 1986 

" 2 



Ml' ' " . NA 

XV'': *iA. : .. - ■ . :• '.' v. .• t 



(2) 25 P#tentage of Wyoming community college students who are age 25 or older . 

;119% 1992 1991 National 

60.2 percent 64 percent NA NA 

Percentage of Wyoming community college students who are age 40 or older . . 

1993 1992 ■/..:■ . \ 1991 National 

23.3 'percent 24 percent NA NA 

(3) 26 Percentage of total University of Wyoming students who are age 25 or older 

1993 1992 1991 National 

39 percent 41 percent NA NA 



Percentage of U W students at the Laramie campus who are age 25 or older . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

32 percent 32 percent NA , NA 

objective 4: The proportion of those qualified students (especially minorities) who enter col- 
' lege, who complete at least two years and who comp^m^)degree programs wdl increase 
substantially. • ^ A 



( l) 27 Percentage of UMI#olimen!t,wh« ^are minority students 

199V^f*^P^' V 1991 
.0. : f^feSSP^ r 6 percent NA 



National 
NA 



■kfhi o$$qff -retention rate at the University of Wyoming - that is, the percentage of 
jMM$$ho return for a second year - is 71 percent. The community college 
' c'okplet^^K which is the percentage of students earning an associate 's degree as a 
' - — u~.„„* ; <- 1 2, 8 percent. 




yoming's Adult Basic Education pro-i^'f 




bjectiveW^^opWo^ofcollege graduates who demonstrate an advanced ability to think 
critically, roV^$0$eeffe^myMand solve problems will increase substantially. 

v '<%•-*•• . . ■■ , . 
.-/>'.,;■■' i : $$$mt 
No indicators aVaMabl#s(-> . ' $% » 

\ ' • ' 

What Wyoming is doing . 

W gram serves more than 3,000 state resi- 
dents. Wyoming spends some $800,000 annually 
on ABE - two-thirds of that amount being federal 
funds. Wyoming's community colleges assume the 
primary responsibility for providing ABE courses. 
That commitment was reinforced this year in the 
Community College Commission budget which set 
aside a special budget line item for ABE to ensure 
the current level of effort is maintained. 

Wyoming's ABE programs have several com- 
ponents, including an intergenerational literacy 
program that integrates parent and child literacy. 
Realizing that parents are their childrens' first 
teacher, these programs combine education for 
both parent and child at the same instructional site. 
This program is particularly beneficial for those 



The'W^^Uiart^f^^cy is a 
statewide tfoft|ghg>f orgpi2^?^ted in- 
dividuals interfes^%J(ombtin|«x^^»adult 
literacy in Wy^nMfi^&he alhanc^C^Mf per- 
sonnel from &fi$S$foters, libri^lltt^sses, 
governmental personnel and cltiz^n.|^|8$|re in- 
terested in furthering ; public a^a^r#||fef||teracy 
problems and solutions;in^^t|^'^oming's 
first-ever statewide conference ort li^acy was held 
last April, to increase putyi'S-a^arfefyeM about lit- 
eracy issues and to inform Wyoming citizens about 
literacy efforts throughout the. state. 

Contact. . . Wyoming Alliance for Literacy, 
268-2230 
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cannot travel to a campus for instruction.. Com- 
munities without a college are forming Boards of 
Cooper ve Educational Services (BOCES) to 
contract for a variety of higher education services. 



Wyoming, through a grant sought by the Uni 
versity, is one of only five states with a lit- 
eracy program operated by Volunteers in Service 
to America (VISTA). The. literacy VISTA mis- 
sion is to assist with new literacy program imple- 
mentation and expansion: Since,rts inception in The Post-Secondary Education Planning 
May 1991, the VISTA literacy program in, Wyo- and Coordination Council, created by the 1 99 1 
ming now involves 13 sites around the stat^-^^plajture, has developed a long-term plan for 

v '^^i^^|^fi^iR.^ming that will encompasss 
such is'sue^^a^gs^^marjce and account- 
ability in our higrler'^^pop^lfef^he PEPCC 



Contact . . . UW Division of Lifelong Learning, 
766-6353 



Wyoming Opportunities for Work (WOW) 
is now in full operation around the state, including 
full-service operations in 10 counties. WOW is part 
of Wyoming's overall effort at welfare reform, and 
under the program, welfare recipients are provided 
with educational counseling and services and can, 
in select instances, be required to go to school as a 
condition for receiving benefits. 




fer of credits and common couiMMum^eMtte 
UW Adult Stuae^mtiteSm^6l89 



Community C#li§g^omt^&h, 777-7763 



***** 



Contact 



In . add]|(6il .'to job-s^ifil training, many Wyo- 
..min^rr^ameseith^y^vide literacy training or 
Wyoming Department of Family .,^g#^'pl Q y^Ii&ktfe to develop literacy skills 
Services, 777-7561 ; ^rflthe't^^a^nient of Labor's Commission 

... ' ' ■*".a on 'fefeirig- Necessary Skills (SCANS) offers 

ubhc libraries arc important- providers of ..^framework for employers and employees to un- 
adult learning services^hile each library;^ Yderstand what is required to hold a decent job and 
different, some are adul^hmg-sit^.th^MlVv-Vearn a decent wage. At the state level the Job 
projects involving literacy both in reading and in. Training Partnership Act offered remediation 
using new information technologies, All are an im- training to 233 youth and 269 adults last year An 



portant information resource for those who are 
continuing their 'education. V 

Contact,; :^. Wyoming State Library, 777-7281 

Lifelong learning is a function of all 
Wyoming's institutions of higher learning. Enroll- 
ment of older students is increasing rapidly, and a 
variety of strategies are in place to reach out to 
adult students. On-campus, the University and the 
colleges provide adult learning centers to help older 
students arrive or return to college. Off-campus, 
the University and the colleges are using new dis- 
tance learning technologies, such as compressed 
video, to reach citizens who, for various reasons, 




innovative job training program in Wyoming is the 
Alternative Transitional Center in Gillette where 
those working to receive a high school diploma or 
equivalent are given employee training and work 
experience through a store operated at the Center. 
Students are rotated among the various jobs at the 
store which sells items manufactured or crafted by 
some of the students themselves. 

Contacts . . . 
Wyoming Department of Employment, 777-7672 
U.S. Department of Labor SCANS, 
1-800-788-SKILL 

As an extension of some of the efforts listed 
above, Wyoming has received a $200,000 
planning grant from the U.S. Department of 
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Labor, in cooperation with the U.S. Department 
of Education, to develop a comprehensive School 
to Work transition program. Wyoming has devel- 
oped a team of.representatives from relevant state 
agencies to begin the process of determining how 
best to serve students who are not on the college- 
bound track, but who will need a high level of skills , 
to enter the workforce. . >-, .'• 

This efforttiyM''Wo|^#tWmo'st significant 
joint prpjectS/bbtw.eeavindustry and schools ever 
undertaken ,in Wyoming. Different approaches 



could include the development of apprentice or 
intern programs, and the development of indus- 
try-by-industry skill standards. Thanks to the 
University of Wyoming admission standards, col- 
lege-bound students* how know what prerequisites 
are required for entry into college. So too, stu- 
, • dents seeking to enter directly into the work force 
..should also know what knowledge and skills are 
required for those jobs. 

Contact . . . Wyoming Department of Education, 
777-7415 



WHOM. »IHK€TIOi\ 



JUST OKAY? 



JV ^wWSli^'Sl'iiiieators are difficult to quantify, there is a clear sense that we are on the 
^ rigM^ck,in : ' : :addre;ssing our literacy issues. Limited resources have not allowed 
Wyoming to re.acfi-^11 goali^in^ierjtis of support for adult education ~ i.e., child care and 
transportation - but ourjitetacy^rpgrams, operated primarily through our community 
colleges, provide quality' services that are available to most who need them. 

More importantly, while something: that is difficult to put into numbers, there is a clear 
sense that business is becoming a more active partner in education at every level. While 
education is more than just a means to get a job, it is important that students understand what 
skills are needed for certain vocations and how;Scbbo^i,S'releyant to the pursuit of those skills. 
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Goal 6 . . . 

Every school will be free of drugs and violence 

AND WILL OFFER A DISCIPLINED ENVIRONMENT 
CONDUCIVE TO LEARNING 



No issue current|y/C9ftc»%s;J^ri(^%6Te 
than the issueofvidlence, particularly among 
our youth/We\in Wy^mBg often like to believe 
that vfoienee.hapjpens '"elsewhere, in urfan areas 
far front here'ii'Th^t is not the case. 



WyomiiigresideritS see headlines that announce 
violent youth; -gaBgs:.^; : moving into our larger 
communitie^^p^|i^ngtin a college parking 
lot, a gunman's ikhiom assault ofva middle school 
soccer field and ahim^o0ftin : i^ti'^ rivals 
that escalates with weapons andforjeeslw^ehools 

Objective 1: Every school will implement afi^a^0r;policy on use, possession and distribu- 
tion of drugs and alcohol. : '-v''^i?-;.f^f: ' ' 



to re- schedule athletic contests to daytime when 
it is safer. 

Learning cannot occur when students fear for 
their safety. Learning requires discipline. We 
in Wyoming have an opportunity missed by 
California and New York, Chicago and 
Washington. We can get ahead of the curve and 
prevent much violent behavior before it happens. 
But that will require quick and resolute action. As 
you will see, the signs are there to warn us of the 
consequences of inaction. 



No indicators available. 



■ • s< - - H. 



>>.'/. '■' V.. ! " 



The Wyoming Legislature has ensured each Wydmm^scho^is a "drug^^^0ne'' where 
the sale of illicit drugs brings especially harsh penqiti^^e^oliby'dn^^^ally 
available to adults in society is more mixed. The salie bftobjaccp to mfn^xBrt^.a 



crime, for example, yet one -quarter of Wyoming school:jdisjtwl^0l lack.0^^^^.. 
policies The policies that exist also vary widely in their-scOpMMfiy- ' ' ' < I f|Bll 

Tbbacco is a dangerous drug. In 1991, 648 Wyoming residents died pferna0^^ } 
from tobacco use. Like alcohol, tobacco is also a "gaiemy'fdrug that^dk^^f 
other drug use. Not every smoker will use marijuana or stronger illegal drugs, but ^tdy 
true that some 90 percent of illicit drug users also use tobacco. Any war on drugs heeds . 
to begin on the frontline. We cannot wait to warn youth of the dangers xfidfafybbUse. 
only when they turn to drugs society has outlawed. . ■: .- , • '■■ ? ■ . 

The following information was revealed by the comprehensive survey of Wyoming high 
school students conducted last spring ... ■ . 



45.9 percent of 12th-grade males and 32.6 percent of 12th-grade females 
reported having a drink of alcohol on at least three days in the 
month preceding the survey. 



I'rugreMN ll«'|iort 
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46.2 percent of all 12th-grade students reported they had been drunk 
(having had 5 consecutive drinks) at least once in the month preceding the 
survey. 

7.6 percent of all students had at least one drink of alcohol on school 
property in the month preceding the survey. 

27.6 percent of all studett^urv|Jed^pQrted they had tried marijuana 
with half of those saying they h^^'^|nfla^u|ffil[|tl¥fen«s or more. 



7.7 percent of all students reported they had tried cocaih^nd^ percent 
of all males and 15.7 percent of all females reported they ill|&|jp#e&^ 
sold or given illegal drugs on school property during the prec^^^^^^,. 

4.6 percent of all males reported using steroids without a docj&pl 
prescription. & 



bjective 2: Parents, businesses and community organizations, 
schools are a safe haven for all children. 




ensure that 




While the numbers pre -rpl/fjii>&f&3&&%)t »v iV&££^£«»£w-& ^ 
among 15- to 24-. 

fourth ^^hg^^^eaih^^^^^ 

(2) 30 Number ; o£lttci|nts of 4ori}^%h*u& reported to police in Wyoming . . 

1993#!M- - ; A99rH>'' 1991 National 

3jg7&^. : n> : ^305- 2,621 NA 

Num ^oOuyeniIes 3! arre^ted^n Wyoming (excluding traffic violations) . . . 

/•$19^3>'V- :^t9'92'.' 1991 

5,195 



National 
NA 



Number of juveniles arrested in Wyoming for violent crimes 32 . . . 

1993: 1992 1991 

51 '■> 48 , ■ . 71 

Number of juveniles arrested in Wyoming for burglary or theft . . 

1993 1992 1991 

1,541 1,498 ' 1,365 



National 
NA 



National 
NA 



Number of juveniles arrested in Wyoming for driving under the influence . . . 




1992 
73 



33 



1991 
75 



National 
NA 
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Number of juveniles arrested in Wyoming for all other alcohol-related offenses 

1993 1992 1991 National 

1 297 1,199 1-274 NA 



Number of juveniles arrested in Wyoming for drug offense^ • > . 

1993 1992 .. . .;.vd99l;- ; 



73 



National 
NA 



(3)33Number,ofi^m» c ^ nts Solving alcohol where the driver involved was between 

theages : o^^p^' 

fm^m 1992 r National 

•£%r f#<< 5 12 NA 

'^t^^Shge 20 and under account for about 11 percent of all licensed drivers, 
I,: -riM^iS^^^ f^an 75 percenf o/a// drunfc driving arrests indicating youth are 

[drive than older drivers. 



(4) 34 Number of *m&$® Wyon>iiig i involving citizens age 19 or under 



1993 

11 



^^«Hi992^ffe,, 1991 
13 * 9 



Suicide rate for Wyoming youth (per^009#tfe?#^5 : 19) 

1992 • 1991V,,., 



1993 
26.3 



1992 
35.6 



199h 



National 
NA 



National 
13.1 



A mrvey l^ommg ft<g*-«*«rf studentijii&^vW thaiW^^t of those 
surveyed said they had seriously .attempted WtfUffltyir life, aWflgyercent of 
those who tried were serious enough in their attempt to iend tfcir lifeto:c^^ry, 
poisoning or overdose that require treatment by a doctor pr.nUrse, '{'fT^^t; ^ 



Number of persons in Wyoming below age 19 who were treated ^j^^l healtaiee^. . • 

1993 1992 1991 . - ;^£X Rational..,; .. ^fe^v 

3,993 4,050 NA ^ ^^NA .. • , ^ |||;. 

wfimato wncWe f/wf some 18,000 Wyoming youth have clinically evident 
mental health problems, nearly 8,000 could be classified as seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed and 1,800 Wyoming adolescents meet the definition of being chemically depen- 
dent. 

f 5V 5 Number of child-abuse complaints/substantiations in Wyoming . . . 

1993 1992 1991 National 

3,272/1,496 3,260/1,493 3,141/1,440 NA 




Other attitudes among our youth learned by the comprehensive survey of Wyoming high 
school students conducted last spring ... 

» 43.8 percent of all male high school students reported they had carried a 
weapon to school in the 30 days preceding the survey. Of those who carried 
a weapon, 44.$ percent said the weapon they brought to school was a gun. 

e> 8.6 percent of all students surveys said, they had been threatened or 

injured with a weapon on d^jEa^j^A^^^ceding the survey. 

& 318 Percent of all students surveyed had property stoi|^$|^^&S- ;0 n 

school property in the year preceding the survey. '^fl|v#iS>,. 

■ v :: -t 

& 3 ' 6 P ercent of the students surveyed said they had skipped scho^ealS 
once in the month preceding the survey because they felt theg^g%T0" 
unsafe at school or on their way to or from school 

& 47.7 percent of all males and ,11.9 percent of all w 

fight in the year preceding the survey. 60 per^M^^^^^dthe 
altercation was with a friend or family m^^^ean^teent were 
not. ^ 

• 22 7 P ? rcen J of aH ma,es "Md^nf a S»Stite^erty in the year 
preceding the survey,*" ,S$mW™ y 

. ■■ , . • "' ' ^W'^w^ : 



Qbjecnve 3: Ev^MMye^^^hensive K-12 drug and alcohol prevention edu 
Y T° n f^P^ and a ^mm¥^m should be taught as an integral part of health 

]^^^W^^*^ hnK Sh ° Uld be 0'*"*™* * ProMe stud n aZ 
teachers mfo:pegd:0$upport;% i* ? 

.M^i^^ 0 mm^^^ am/ teachers found that 80 percent of those principals 
0me^>ed/ but just 63,perceht of teachers surveyed, said their school offered a health 
.^education class. This Would indicate disagreement even among educators as to what a 
'.health class is. Nor is there data on what that health class may cover. Those surveyed 
reported these classes ranged from 5 hours ofcoursework to 150 hours. It is also un- 
clear how many - if any at all offer a truly comprehensive program from kinder- 
garten-through high school graduation. . 
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to work in their schools and communities to tar- 
get substance abuse. 



The Governor's Drug and Alcohol Policy 
Board makes recommendations for state policy 
on drug and alcohol abuse prevention, and admin- 
isters federally-funded grants which go to local *.f*~ . -*>.v . , . , 
community programs to prevent drug and alco^^m^pnymously with appropriately trained per 
abuse. Since its inceptionJn^^th^^^Jf^^^ 61 - 
distributed nearlyj^ilfe^l^^^^'arid 

l^n.ftid.itton^.KP nnwiitinn find 



The I C.A.R.E. Hotline is available to some 
40,000 students ^dpu^hout the state to give high 
school stMden'tis^outlet to discuss personal prob- 



communitie^llll^MiBuSfepreventionand 

educati^^%^b# ; * 

4jrMbe^Kcemplary community- and 
schooi^s^ppl^ams are also in place across 
the state^rioj^^&pgrams are Drug Abuse 
Resistancei|lc^ti'M%;R.E.) which provides 
i§f4pg^nts with the so- 
cial skills 
drugs. 



The Drug-Free School Zones approved by the 
1991 Legislature increases regularly pro- 
scribed penalties for drug dealing when that activ- 
ity occurs near a public school. The intent is to 
both discourage drug dealers from congregating 
around our schools, and to let children know we 
care about their welfare and want to empower them 
to say no to drugs. 



The Legislature also banned the sale of to- 
bacco to minors to send the message that the use 
or older students^ thi^^fc«l^%of tobacco by children is not acceptable. Surveys 
«««» m o H ft vdoned#»IS^iM^^ the typical Wyoming youth who smokes be- 



lition 

trains teens 
with various 
teens know 

less of their social identity 

Target WY Project focuses on youths already 
involved in positive activities who are then trained 



■ service. 



.. -t- mil . 



Right direction 



. • v., -,v.,, ■ 



Three-years ago, in our first Wyoming Education Egress Report; we : ^pi||§^ 
some of our strongest concerns in regard,' to , bur progress in mee;t|ng.|hi|^al. 
Unfortunately, drugs and violence remain major, problems forour youth. .Is* ' ,' **>>4 

Substantiated instances of child abuse, reported incidents of domestic violerice and arrests 
of juveniles for virtually all types of crime are up from previous years. These, ihcreasesmay, in 
part, be due to a heightened awareness of these problems, but one mnot help but sense that 
violence and fear of violence, particularly, seems to be on the rise. 

We noted earlier that surveys do not lend themselves to comparison as more objective 
data. However, in reviewing the 1991 Wyoming Youth Risk Behavior 
Survey and comparing it to the survey taken in 1993 there is reason to be only 
slightly encouraged ~ and reason to be greatly discouraged. 

Progress Report 




The survey questions are not identical between the two years, but we can extrapolate 
some trends from the data presented. The stronger illegal drugs, like cocaine, do seem to be 
falling from favor ~ though it has always involved a relatively small number of Wyoming 
youth. ,<1? 
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Wyoming Education Goals . . • 



The 1990 Wyoming Legislature established seven state goals for education . . . 

Goal 1 : Maintenance of a teacher-pupil ratio' ranking among the top 10 percent 
nationajR^.'V ? --vfwv^^^' ' 

/^^al^fv^psfeifttent of a core curriculum developing basic learning and 
\£ISI* ' ^lM®llcing skills and maintenance of a curriculum available to all students 
',v r?lS" J7wa^r,,,h;^h .nmnraopc ctnHpntv tn nrir«np traditional tftr.hnir.al or vocational 
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rr^wwmh- er 

^■|>i|^':%^|!rpvisions for ensuring parental and community involvement in 
^l|#l|f#^l&'isbing and implementing goals for Wyoming public schools. 

osA'4:'l^i^ten^ti^p$^igh standards and compensation for public school 
"■Xteaebers. |*^«*'^% :; ,, 



G 



G 



oal 5: 



Establi^ii%^oJ : a^ -afe^^ity. program which measures student 
progress/rep1^f^^ss'^^l%16|Md^chool district residents and 
allows valid •con^pai^^o|^r6g^^^^n school districts within the 
state and between st^^i^^sphodjs-j^l^ideJs. nationally. 

Establishment of programs 'addr^l|i^-ri|k childfeh ?: |hdjmaintenance 
of a dropout rate ranking among -$M.6Wi$&$ 10 perceh^Iti^aily. 

Goal 7: Maintenance of teacher salary levels at. among, the top 1 0 perpe'nftin the 
nation. >\ 



G 



oal 6: 



simply not presehte'd appropriately* Kt^b^drop- 
out rate ranking among the lowest 10 percent na- 
tionally may be meahingless if the national drop- 
out rate is unacceptably high. - : : 

It is time to re-think our Wyoming-specific 
goals, and to develop goals; or objectives which 
will have the support of the public, parents, edu- 
cators and policy makers. These goals should have 
relevance to what we have learned are the best 
teaching practices, and be goals which can be mea- 
sured. 



The fact is that these goals, while certainly 
having some merit, are inadequate. They have failed 
to capture the attention of the public or state policy 
makers. 

Little attention is paid to whether Wyoming is 
making progress toward these goals or not. 
In some instances, they lack relevance to the busi- 
ness of teaching students. Low pupil-teacher ra- 
tios may have great impact in lower grades, but in 
higher grades may be insignificant compared to 
many other factors. In other instances, they are 
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o that end, we offer the following suggestions 



We do not offer specific goals here. The development of those goals should be a process involving a 
wide variety of participants^ We,, do suggest that new goals, complementary to the national goals, could 
be developed in the following areasi.,--^. 



1 f&ptotf 



•TSS&" J, .»MS*«SW 



& Parental involvement 



A recent Newsweek-PTA poll found 40 percent of parents all across the^B^^i^, 
they do not devote enough time to their children's education. There is %^Mh\^^^ 
nothing could so radically improve our children's education as much as th^|^pl%|^if- 
ment by parents to read to or with their child just 15 to 30 minutes eachjf ~ ' 
parents to read to their children is just one of many ways we neqd#|| 
schools, and schools to families. 




Teachers and leaders . . . <',mm*» 

Schools are flesh and blood, not brick ^^^pur^0pBf^e£ are only as good as 
the teachers, principals, suTCrinteiKi^^^b6«ki^lto*iMl^o1 hoard me.mhprs w hr» 





support 

Wtfm ««v»ti'^^g^||S«ftighout the year for professional 

: the day to adequately prepare 
for the day's les^^p'duti^|fhg|^^p^right focus, well-defined missions and the 
opportunityJr^^f'•wor^^^^^^^^i:with peers across lines of responsibility. We 
need to, ? d^|M^' to f su$0&$^0ftin these areas. 



pp||ye;n^yeafs agoi^j^dmark report A Nation At Risk said America's schools need to 
Jjj^^<j^'%nificafl^^prctirae" toward learning, saying, "This will require more effec- 
ti^^6fttje«xisting.scj|6otday; aionger school day or a lengthened school year." Redefin- 
ing-t|^dhooi day and school year is already a goal of the State Board of Education. When we 
cordpa^ t^'st 'scores between American students and those overseas, one fact often over- 
look&jds th^t many foreign students simply spend more time in school. Consider Germany, 
where Students' ^ attend school an average of 210 days per year, compared to our 175 student 
days. Oyer 12 years, German students get essentially two ~ . re years of schooling than U.S. 
children. A high school senior in Germany, then, has spent as much time in school as an 
American student completing an associate's degree at a community college. 
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& Space . 



n Wyoming, the public school is the center of community life. It is the primary place for 

citizens f enjoy plays, concerts, athletic events, lectures, meetingspace and continuing 

education. Yet, the school building is probably under-utilized. Xb^rnore the community can 
be brought into the school, the greater the comfort of ^e^o'mjqnunity with the school and the 



I 




^^»11«^||lpPnacea for education, access to appropriate technology will become in 
i important for a variety of reasons. First, knowledge of, and comfort with, 
become increasingly important in the work place. Second, as schools move to 
m^lf ivlpliiged study and instruction, technology can be an important tool in that effort - 
. foc^^^^P^Jl as students. Finally, in a state where our small population is spread over 
smmih^ ... . , be a link to instructors and librar- 

insignificant in terms of the edu- 




placed 

upon it America does a fine job of educating th|$i§| P§S of ''^S^^ 9 gener " 
ally headed for college. The time has come td^df^^^^ob^fqlf^^lt^o-thirds, 
especially those seeking to enter the work force or traibi^^||r^^ther^^^tiejge ; One 
result of this approach would be an end to labeling studenti^sfgkt, average^^sl^wtwith 
A:tr~~. — f n /*h;o„* mAn t «r.ole fnr i»9rli nrnnn Tt is tnip p.vpK/oW^f^^ms'at a differen't-f<atieiar a 



& A global view 

Mention the term "ethnic melting pot" and most of us think of places like New York 
City. Yet, historian Patricia Limerick has noted that Wyoming and the West are, in 
many ways, the most cosmopolitan region in the nation. The flags of Great 'Britain; France, 
Spain and Mexico have flown over Wyoming territory at one time or another; Asian- and 
African-Americans were some of our earliest settlers, mingling with our Native inhabitants. 
Today, Wyoming companies export products to two-dozen foreign countries. Yet, Wyoming 
students take less foreign language courses and, arguably, have less exposure to foreign cul- 
tures than peers in other states. We should not produce citizens with. parochial views in a 
global society. 
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& Business partnership . 



n subtle and direct ways, schools follow the lead of business. For 50 years our «• ;hools 
mimicked the factory mentality of industry, moving students along in compact units, each 
teacher performingV|£ertain task, all at the direction of management from the top. Today, 
business is changing'r©e'Qision§.are made collectively with input from all levels. Collaboration 
and team work are replacirigrdgiC||iieture.s. The ability to analyze and act are valued. Schools 
are changing, too. That change wifl>^e^^^<^J|u^and more easily if there is a true 
partnership between education and busjnesl^^j^^^^^3|^fc|ej.ardless of the. size 
of the school or business, for help and support. "^^^Sj ^ ? ^^ "- • 

& Healthy choices . . . '*®m 



w 



mmm '"wmm 

e have also talked extensively in this report about how the health p^^aMif^ 
affects their academic performance. We are not doing what we shjflf^ 



3e A < 



regard to preventative health care in Wyoming. We need an effective c^MWMMMW'the 

W»»k-i; 



unhealthy images prevalent in popular culture. We need to builds _ 
comprehensive health curriculum and address the very real prob^^Sf ^SPRicy vio- 

sexuallv^^W^Mreventable 




w 

ues. Yet 



yoming has alQng^reisured^^^-^^*^^ 11 --*--' 




■.^MMoc^ljcbhtrol that should be maintained. Ac 
" " or bureaucracy are traditional Wyoming val- 
and our problems overcome, it will require 



a level ofc^^^^yond,a|^^^^;be'fore, not only within the education community, 



pubilc^os^^ftla'ary and^f&te, Btklso between education and health, social welfare, law 
enforc^ffient'aria other entities- whose charge is to help Wyoming citizens, young and' old, 
enjo||af rodubtive, healthyJife;' . ;. ' 

#)&w«ifllme and Saf ei j . . . 

. 3»*§gf>y ;,:■*■•■' ' ■ -y ' 

I yarning requires discipline. Students must be able to focus on the teacher and the task at 
^hand, . Disruptions in class penalize all the students in that class. Outside of the class- 
room, students should feel secure. The school yard should not be a place of fear, but a safe 
haven. The school yard should not be a place of fear, but a safe haven. The community must 
value its children and their safety. We in Wyoming are fortunate that the random violence that 
terrorizes the youth of our large cities is still unknown here, but we must be aware that some 
of these ills, like gangs, have begun to trickle into Wyoming and appropriate action must be 
taken. 
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Wmat ami can no • • • 



This checklist provided in last year's report is as relevant today as it was then, and will remain so 
always . . . fy ; ; 



Educate yourself about the issi|«eH s" -':4,,#- 



d 
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Li find itd^ppH^^pcnooiyou attenaea. you win una me oasics are noijusi uic 
■3 Rs#^SSS^^d by employers today are skills in how to think, how to work 
x#p#fati,ye|#ffid / now to solve problems. 

^^iljjpi^S involved in education . . . 




ri|Afe|J^^of our education system will determine what kind of future we all enjoy. 
J^^l^^fcld in school, talk to their teachers and school officials. Find out how 
you ct^lfftWI JI^s not active in your school, start a parent support group. Run 
for the silllAoaJlllrffeour skills. The schools need you now more than ever. 

• . m 

% lie your child's iirst teacher . . . 

Care enough aboiit'y^SMt^tet ag^^pample. Don't engage in risky behavior 
yourself and expecVyoii?^ and read by yourself 

j i >u«. i»„TO:«i'ii A'i'jfeafltvio Toi>i=>'}xJKt»'r r»h«lH tr» mncpnmc nlnyg and 




Care for your chiBd . . . 

Start taking care of your child before it's born. Seek ap^lol^pre-natal^fef^^^ 
sure your child is properly immunized and tested and-ihat^fhi^ye-i^g^^Mii^^^ 
and dental checkups. Problems can be overcome more easii^il^|? are de«e§^^^^ 
An ounce of prevention is literally more valuable than pbunds-pf c^ure. Ensure youfcM^? 
receives plenty of exercise and proper nutrition. Remember to set -a good example||0Uj^^ ( 
self. -. •■• iThfH? 



Love Your child 



'■i 



Good health and a sharp mhv 1 nan still be for naught if a child lacks unconditional 
love and self-esteem. Expect the best from your child and they will-respond. Ex- 
pect the worse, and that's what you will get. * 

Expecting the best is what this report is about. We can be proud that generally our students out- 
perform the national average on some standardized tests, but in some areas of be- 
havior we do worse than the national average. Everywhere we must do better. Will 
you help see that we do? 
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Wyoming Department of Education does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, national 
origin, sex, age or disability in admission or access to, or treatment or employment in its 
educational programs or activities. Inquiries concerning Title VI, Title IX, Section 504, and ADA 
may be referred to Wyoming . Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights Coordinator, 
Hathaway Building, 2nd Floor, Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002*0050, or 307/777-6198, or the Office 
of Civil Rights, Region VIII, U.S. Department of Education, Federal Building, Suite 310, 1244 
Speer Boulevard. Denver, Colorado 80204-3582, or 303/844-5694 or TDD 303/844-3417. This 
publication will be provided in on alternative format upon request. 
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